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CHALK FOUND AT LAST. 


LOMBARDY COURT: 
A STORY OF THE CITY AND THE SEA. 


CHAPTER XLVI.—THE SANTA FE. 


“ Our captain counts the image of God nevertheless his image, cut in 
ebony, as if done in ivory.”—Fuller’s “‘ Good Sea Captain.” 


E pass over a few weeks. Many events occurred 
during that time deeply interesting to some of 
the persons concerned in this history, but our readers 
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may be spared the details. Mr. Adolphus carried 
out his intention of going to Africa, but varied his 
programme when there, and did not advance far into 
the interior. Landing at Algiers, he found it very hot, 
and sometimes wished for a “‘ tank” in which to take 
refuge from the burning rays of the sun. The change 
of scene and the break-off from his old associations 
were a relief to him, and his natural easy and elastic 
tone of mind soon reasserted itself. He took a great 


| liking to the Arabs, whom he pronounced to be gentle- 
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men all over, and thought it much better to cultivate 
them than to shoot gorillas. He sent home some 
amusing sketches, both of the colonistsand the natives, 
tin which the latter appeared greatly to advantage. 
‘The latest fashions, as exemplified in the European 
‘civilisation of Algiers, afforded a wider and more 
tempting scope for the pencil of the caricaturist than 
the simple costume and natural and graceful bearing 
of the sons of the desert. He wrote also an amusing 
account of his adventures, and of an expedition 
which he made to the confines of the desert. He 
liked travelling better than commerce, he said, and 
*« Afric’s burning strand ”’ better, on the whole, than 
the Strand, London, though there were not so many 
‘shops there, nor so much going on in any way. 
‘Captain Chubb, to whom one of his letters was 
addressed, was glad to think that Mr. Adolphus was 
‘getting on pretty well in health and spirits, and 
ceased to reproach himself for the unfeeling remark 
he had made to him about the partnership. 

Charles Peterson also was getting on quite satisfac- 
‘torily in the new career upon which he had entered. 
There was no longer any difficulty about his partner- 
ship prospects, which were taking their course, and 
‘taking it very pleasantly for those chiefly concerned. 
Mrs. Peterson had made a sudden resolve to leave 
Vernon Place, even at the sacrifice of a quarter’s 
‘rent, and had taken a much better house in a plea- 
santer and more polite neighbourhood. Her means 
and expectations warranted her in doing this, and 
seemed, indeed, to require it; and no one had a word 
to say against it, not even Sally. Mrs. Carlton 
remained with her for the present at her new abode, 
but she was still contemplating another voyage to 
Australia, and would perhaps have entered upon it 
already if she could have got any one to stir in the 
matter. The Petersons were too busy, and kept 
putting her off. There would be a ship soon, they 
said ; there was one loading, but it was not exactly 
the thing for her. Finally, there was one building 
which would be ready to sail by-and-by, and she 
‘must make up her mind to wait for it. It was useless 
for her to protest, and she submitted with good grace 
to a delay which, after all, was not very afflictive or 
distasteful to her. Captain Chubb, who was always 
about the Docks, might have assisted her, perhaps, 
but he did not offer to do so, and she could not ask 
him. There seemed to be a little shyness or strange- 
ness between them now which nobody could under- 
stand. He never came to Mrs. Peterson’s, but 
invited the commodore constantly to dine with him 
at his lodgings, which Reginald was very glad to do 
as often as his friends would let him. 

No effort was spared by Mr. Goldie, Captain 
Chubb, and others, to obtain further information 
about the Santa Fé. Although the skipper had 
made certain important discoveries as to her where- 
abouts, he afterwards lost sight of her. She was not 
‘trading with England, and as her owners and crew 
~were all foreigners, it was difficult to arrive at any 
-satisfactory result. Letters were addressed to the 
-consuls at the principal foreign ports, and advertise- 
ments inserted in the newspapers at home and 
‘abroad. Captain Chubb made two or three short 
“voyages upon hints which reached him, but returned 
home baffled and disappointed. Still he persevered. 
He was spending a great deal of money which he 
could ill afford to part with, but he felt sure that, 
sooner or later, he should meet with one or other of 
the crew, or with some one else, who could give in- 





formation about them, and he continued to devote all 
his time and energy to the task. 

Walking through the London Docks one day with 
Reggie by his side, as usual, their attention was 
attracted by the continued snarling and snapping of 
a dog. They stopped with one accord, and looked at 
each other. 

‘‘Tt’s like Hop’s voice,” said Reggie ; ‘‘ it must be 
Hop.” 

‘Tf it’s not Hop it’s his brother,” said the skipper. 
‘Let us overhaul him. He is on board that ship 
that is just come in.” 

They crossed the deck of a vessel lying alongside 
the quay, and boarded another which was being 
made fast, having lately arrived from the Mediter- 
ranean. There was Hop sure enough, with his one 
eye and three legs. His appearance was even less to 
be mistaken than his voice. He was quarrelling 
fiercely with some of the dockyard men, who had 
already leapt on board, and were amusing themselves 
by snarling at him and imitating him. A minute 
later Chalk showed his black face and white eyes 
and teeth above the combings of the hatchway for- 
ward, ready to take his dog’s part in the altercation. 
He repressed his anger at sight of the skipper and 
Reggie, and was pleased to meet them again. But 
he had always been reserved and distant in his 
manner, and Reggie, who would have embraced him 
as an old friend to whom he felt that he owed a 
great deal, if only on the captain’s account, was 
obliged to moderate his transports, and catching up 
Hop in his arms lavished his caresses upon the dog 
instead. 

Chalk had been up the Mediterranean. He had 
not heard of Charles Peterson’s return or of the 
preservation of the crew of the jolly-boat. 

‘‘ You never heard anything of the ship which ran 
into us, I suppose ?”’ said the captain. 

‘No, sar; neber shall; she go bottom.” 

‘“No, Chalk; she’s afloat now somewhere, and I 
mean to find her.” 

Chalk shook his head as if it were loose. 

‘‘ Her name is the Santa Fé,” said the captain. 

‘Name Santa Fé? How you know dat?” 

Captain Chubb told him of the discovery which 
Charles Peterson had made. 

‘Santa Fé!” said Chalk, rolling the words over in 
his throat three or four times, and staring fixedly at 
nothing. ‘‘ Santa Fé! berry coorioos dat ere!” 

“« Why curious?” 

‘“‘ Domenico—he sail in Santa Fé last voyage.” 

‘Who is Domenico?” 

‘‘Him dar,” said the black man, pointing to a 
brown-visaged man with gold rings in his ears and 
his hair hanging in thin black curls about his 
temples. 

“What does he know about it?” the skipper 
inquired, eagerly. 

‘* He nebber say nothing. Hist!’ Chalk made 
a gesture as he spoke, significative of caution, and 
Captain Chubb took a turn up and down the deck 
while he reflected what was best to be done. He 
had a handbill in his pocket, in which a reward was 
offered to any one who could give information about 
this vessel, so he gave it to Chalk and bade him show 
it to his shipmates. That was soon done, and 


Domenico and another man, also a foreigner, quickly 
presented themselves, and began cautiously to ask 
questions of the captain relative to the reward and 
There 


the object aimed at by those who offered it. 
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was a good deal of fencing, the men being evidently 
afraid that they might get into difficulty, and yet 
anxious to obtain the reward. But Captain Chubb 
soon satisfied himself that the Santa Fé in which these 
men had sailed was the same Santa Fé which had 
been the cause of his catastrophe upon the high seas, 
and that they had been on board her at the time of 
the collision. They were willing to give evidence, too, 
if only they could do it with safety to themselves; and 
the captain finally made an appointment with them 
to attend at his lodgings the same evening. He was 
resolved to place the matter now in proper hands, 
lest he should in any way compromise himself or give 
occasion for invidious remarks as to the manner in 
which the evidence he hoped for had been elicited. 

To make sure of their attendance he spoke to the 
chief officer of the ship in which they were, and 
charged Challe also not to lose sight of the two men, 
but to bring them himself at the appointed hour to 
his room, which Chalk engaged to do. 

Captain Chubb was so elated at having made this 
grand, but wholly unexpected discovery, that he had 
almost forgotten to have it out with Chalk upon the 
other question which had so much disturbed his 
equanimity, but which was really of very little con- 
sequence,—who had been the last man to quit the 
Daphne ? 

He went back to look for him, and having got him 
into a quiet corner of the ship, asked him abruptly, 
“ Chalk, who was the last man on board the Daphne 
when she went down, you or I?” 

“You was, cap’n.” 

“Speak the truth, Chalk.” 

“Yes, cap’n.” 

‘Who was the last man to leave the Daphne?” 

“You was, cap’n.” 

“Don’t tell me a lie now; I don’t want anything 
but the truth.” 

“No, cap’n.” 

“For the third time I'll ask you ; answer me faith- 
fully and truly. Who was the last man to leave the 
Daphne ?” 

“You was, cap’n. You was last man; 0’ coorse you 
was.” 

“Chalk,” said the captain, seriously, after looking 
him steadfastly in the face for some moments— 
“Chalk, you are telling me a lie, and you know it; 
you are telling me a base, black lie.” 

“ Black lie, cap’n! Black lie no worse than white 
lie. What you mean, black? Eberyting black am 
bad wid some people.” 

“No, Chalk, everything black is not bad. There 
was a black man who saved my life at the risk of his 
own; who refused to go into the boats when he was 
ordered to do so, and hid himself somewhere because 
he would not forsake his captain, but would stand by 
him to the last ; black men are as good as white ones, 
and sometimes better; the same God made us all, and 
allof one blood; but a lie is a lie, and though it 
may be well meant it is certain to do harm in the end. 
You have been telling me a lie now all the while, 
and you know it.” 

“T shall nebber say no different,’’ said Chalk, 
doggedly. 

“T am sorry for it,” the skipper answered. ‘Well 
now, about those two men, Domenico and the other ; 
you will see that they come to Tower Hill?” 

“Yes, cap’n.” 

“You promise me that ?” 

‘What for promise? You no believe me.” 








“Yes I will, Chalk; I shall depend upon you; I 
shall trust you; and then I know you will not fail. 1 
shall be waiting for you at the time fixed, and you 
will come ?” 

‘¢ Coorse I will.” . 

Captain Chubb walked moodily away. ‘I under- 
stand it all now,” he said to himself ; ‘‘ but who would 
have given that black man credit for such good feel- 
ing, such delicacy and kindness? One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin. Well, if I left the poor 
fellow on board it was not my fault, I could not help 
it. I did not forget him; I am glad he knows that; 
they told me he was gone over the side. It is morti- 
fying ; but I can get over that. I only hope these 
two Maltese will not follow Chalk’s example, how- 
ever; if their ideas about truth are as hazy as his, 
they will be of very little use to me. I must get it 
out of them somehow. Come along, commodore; I 
must go and look for a lawyer to manage this case. 
We shall weather the point next tack, I think.” 
And he strode away at such a pace that Reggie 
Carlton, throwing down Hop in a hurry, was obliged 
_ quicken his steps to a run in order to keep up with 

im. 

In the evening the two Maltese sailors came to 
Mr. Roobins’s, where the captain was waiting for 
them and his lawyer with him. Chalk had had 
some conversation with them, and they were now 
much more inclined to be communicative. They 
knew all about the collision, but they had been 
advised not to say anything. They were British 
subjects, however, and would do what was right. 
The Santa I’é was nothing to them, and they would 
give their evidence whenever it was wanted, provided 
they were to lose nothing by it. On that point they 
were soon satisfied. Their captain ought to have 
put back, they said, to the help of the vessel they 
had run into; they had told him so at the time. 
But what could they do? nobody would listen to 
them. They thought at first that their own ship was 
sinking also, and by the time they had recovered 
from their alarm it was too late to do any good ; they 
would only have got into trouble themselves if they had 
attempted to interfere. They both seemed very glad 
to find that no lives had been lost, and spoke with 
much feeling of the horror they had experienced at 
the thought of leaving a ship to founder with her 
crew, as they felt sure the Daphne must do, hun- 
dreds of miles from land. 

‘* Tt made a coward of me, sir, ever since,’”’ one of 
them said. ‘I never like to hear wind blow, nor 
see big wave, nor ship coming nigh; always think 
something going to happen. Never like to go, 
turn in at night; expect to hear great crash, and 
feel ship roll down under. Always keep good look- 
out since that night.” 

He drew from his bosom a little picture of the 
Virgin, which was fastened by a string round his 
neck, looked at it furtively as he spoke, and having 
kissed it devoutly in the palm of his hand, returned 
it to its place. He had some confidence in that little 
dirty talisman, evidently, but it had not served to 
relieve his conscience or subdue his fears. He was 
grateful to the picture now because things had 
turned out better than he had expected. This was 
his ‘sweet little cherub;” this was his guardian 
angel ! : 

‘“‘ After that,” said the lawyer, who was taking 
notes—‘‘after that you always kept a good look-out?” 

‘¢ Yos, sir.” 

AA? 
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‘‘ Before that you were not so particular ?” 

It was an important question for the skipper, and 
he felt his heart beat quicker than usual until it was 
answered. How much depended upon the reply 
which these men should give to this and similar 
inquiries! If they would be honest and speak the 
truth, he had no reason to fear for his own fair fame 
and future happiness. But if not—if they should 
prevaricate—then all his labour and perseverance in 
seeking them would have beenin vain. What if they 
should tell a parcel of falsehoods, as he felt sure that 
Chalk had done, even from a good motive? What 
if they should invent ‘‘ facts” with a view to serve 
him and so earn a reward? They would certainly 
be detected in the end, and it would be the ruin of 
his hopes !”’ 

‘“‘Truth—truth above all!” he cried, anxiously. 
“Speak nothing but the truth. For or against, 
nothing but the truth. Lay your hand upon your 
breast and promise.” 

The man placed his hand upon the little picture 
where it hung, and muttered something with his lips, 
and the questioning proceeded. 

‘Before the collision you had not been so par- 
ticular in your look-out ?” 

‘* Yes, sir; always do my duty.” 

‘* Was it your watch that night?” 

‘* No, sir.” 

‘* Was it this other man’s watch ?” 

‘No, sir.”’ 

‘** Were you on deck at the time ?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

“Did you see my lights?” the captain asked, 
unable to restrain himself. 

“Yes, sir. Fast asleep I was on deck. I hear 
call out, jump up. See great light, like moon, just 
ahead—near enough for throw biscuit. Carlo see the 
same.” 

Carlo nodded his head a dozen times in confirma- 
tion of this statement. 

‘What lights did you show ?”’ the captain asked. 

“ Sir?” 

The question was repeated. 

‘‘Santa Fé? What lights? How do I know— 
me?” 

‘‘ Did you see any lights on your own ship when 
you woke up?” 

‘No, sir.” 

‘‘ Were you in the habit of carrying lights?” 

‘¢ Sometime, yes; sometime, no.” 

Captain Chubb drew a long breath; he had got 
what he wanted now. A few more questions, judi- 
ciously proposed, convinced him that he could clear 
himself of every imputation that had or had not 
clung to him. We need not pursue the matter 
further. The end of it was that the captain’s free- 
dom from blame was established, not only to Mr. 
Goldie’s conviction, but to the satisfaction of Captain 
Chubb himself. Whether the owners or underwriters 
ever obtained an indemnification for their losses may 
be doubted. But, as far as the captain and crew of 
the Daphne were concerned, justice was done. A 
further inquiry was instituted, in the course of which 
a complimentary speech was addressed to Captain 
Chubb, with the manifest approval of all present. 
It was reported, too, and went the round of the news- 
papers, and the captain cut out the paragraphs and 
folded them up carefully in his pocket-book, intend- 
ing to make use of tham in a way which will pre- 
sently appear. He was happy and contented now, 








and could hold up his head with anybody. He could 
take a ship again to-morrow if he liked. He could 
go boldly to Lombardy Court, or to any other of the 
best houses, and ask for one. His reputation as the 
lucky captain might have failed, perhaps; but what 
did that signify? Luck, if there was anything in it 
—which he did not believe for a moment—might fail 
at any time. It could not be depended upon; it was 
a mere word, and nothing else. A good name and a 
clear conscience was better than all the luck in the 
world. Captain Chubb’s conscience had been right 
all along, but his good name had been tarnished. 
Now it was restored again, bright as the day. He 
thanked God for it, and felt himself as good a man 
among his fellows as he had ever been. 


CHAPTER XLVII.—NOT PROUD. 


** O, now you look like Hubert! All this while 
You were disguised.” —Shakespeare, 

Bur although Captain Chubb was now reinstated 
and could have his choice, as he fancied, of good ships 
whenever he should want one, and although he had 
been so long on shore, knocking about and spending 
money which he could ill spare, he did not seem now 
to be in any immediate hurry about going to sea 
again. He had other business in hand, and very 
important business, too. Those newspaper slips have 
been carefully folded up and enclosed in envelopes, 
the name and date of the papers from which they 
were cut being duly written upon them in his neatest 
handwriting, and certified by his own initials, as if 
they had been so many medical prescriptions. He 
has taken them one by one from their envelopes 
again and again, and has read them over aloud with 
a look of great satisfaction, and replaced them. They 
are all alike, or very nearly so; but he goes through 
them, one after another, as carefully as if it werea 
duty which he had pledged himself to perform. 
Finally he places them all together in a large envelope, 
enclosing also a little note from himself, and addresses 
them to Mrs. Carlton, and then gives it to the com- 
modore, who happens to be with him, and charges 
him to take great care of it, and to deliver it, as soon 
as he reaches home, to his mother. 

‘* Won’t you go with me and give it her yourself?’ 
says the boy, when the captain is leaving him, hay- 
ing walked the greater part of the distance home 
with him. ‘‘ Won’t you come on with me now?” 

‘*T ll come to-morrow, Reggie, to-morrow.” 

‘‘To-morrow never comes,” said the boy; ‘and 
you never come.” 

‘‘To-morrow comes when a man makes a promise, 
Reggie. I'll come to-morrow, I say. I don’t mean 
to be rash, but as far as a man can promise anything, 
I promise that. Talking of promises, what did I 
promise you when you were aboard the Daphne, and 
your dear mother was so ill, and we did not know 
whether she would ever get any better? Do you re- 
member?” 

‘“‘T should think I do,” said Reggie ; ‘‘ but I don’t 
know whether you would like me to repeat it now.” 

‘‘ Out with it ; there’s no more need to keep it back; 
at least, I hope not.” 

‘© You said you would be a father to me.” 

‘And I say it again, Reggie. I'll be a father to 
you yet, or else it won’t be my fault. I am a rich 
man now, Reggie. I can have a ship any day I like, 
and that’s riches to a man like me; besides a little 
property laid by, which will do to fall back upon- 
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And I say again, Reggie, do you hear?-I'll be a 
father to you.” 

Reggie told his mother what the captain had said, 
and how he was coming to see them all on the mor- 
row, and gave her the large envelope with all the 
little ones enclosed. And the next day, while he was 
watching at the window for his friend, Mrs. Carlton 
was busy in her room upstairs reading over the news- 
paper slips for the tenth time, sighing gently, but 
with a quiet look of happiness upon her features. 

‘‘T understand it now,” she whispered to herself. 
‘Dear, good, honest, noble man! As if it would have 
made any difference tome. He ought to have come 
here all the more instead of staying away and moping 
by himself. If he took it so much to heart about 
that inquiry, he shouldn’t have kept the trouble to 
himself. He could not suppose I should think any 
the worseofhim. Perhaps he thought we should not 
have enough to live upon. Still, he might have 
come to see us as he used to do.” 

‘To-morrow is come at last!” said Reggie, when 
he saw the captain approaching in the square—they 
lived in a square now—punctual to the time he had 
signified in the note. ‘‘‘To-morrow’s come at last,”’ 
he repeated, as he opened tho door to his friend. 
‘‘Mother made me read all your printed things aloud 
to her, and again to Mrs. Peterson; and she is sitting 
upstairs now, all alone, and dressed up in her best 
things. I wonder what that is for? Because you are 
such a stranger, I dare say, and must be treated 
like company.” 

But he was not treated likecompany atall. It was 
all settled in a very few minutes about being a father 
to Reggie. Captain Chubb called the boy up and 
hugged him in his arms, and told him how it was to 
be in real earnest, and they were all three very happy 
together ; and when John and Charley came home, 
they were neither of them so much surprised as 
Reggie had expected they would be. 

“T suppose, then,”’ said John, after he had offered 
his felicitations, ‘“‘that you will not be ready for 
another ship just yet?” 

“Not for a few weeks, at all events, 
answer. 

The suggestion seemed to cast a momentary gloom 
over them, and they were silent. It was not a new 
idea, however, that the captain and his wife must 
needs be separated a great deal. They had made up 
their minds to it, but they did not wish to think about 
it just yet. 

“ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” Mrs. 
eee remarked. But Captain Chubb interrupted 

er. 

“No,” he cried; ‘‘I can’t have that said. Duty 
is no evil ; and a ship,—a ship is no evil. I shall be 
ready for one by-and-by. I’m not going to be an 
idler and a cumberer of the earth, and nobody who 
cares for me would wish it. You knew what you 
were about when you agreed to marry a sailor, 
didn’t you?” he whispered, cheerfully, to Mrs. Carl- 
ton. “If there’s going away there’s coming back 
again ; and it won’t be so always, will it?” 

“‘T knew what I was about,” Mrs. Carlton an- 
swered. ‘‘I know what sailors are; I know, at all 
events, what my sailor is.” And it was clear that 
the word, according to her acceptance of it, included 
everything that was good and generous and noble 
and tender, besides a great many cther “ands” 
of the same kind. 


“‘ By the time you are ready I hope we shall be 


” was the 
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ready also,” said John. ‘‘ There’s a ship building for 
you now, down the river. Mr. Goldie always meant 
you to have her if you would; a fine vessel she 
will be, a thousand tons burden. She is to be 
launched next week.” 

‘‘He always meant me to have her?” said the 
skipper; ‘‘ what do you mean by always?” 

‘* From the day he bought her.” 

‘“* How long ago was that?” 

“‘T don’t know how long exactly—three or four 
months, perhaps.” 

‘“What? Before those two Maltese seamen turned 
up from the Santa Fé?” 

‘*Oh yes; long before that. Before Charley came 
back, even. All the while you were standing off and 
fancying that nobody would trust you.” 

‘‘Did he not say something of that kind to Hux- 
table? Did he not agree with him that the result 
of the inquiry was not satisfactory ?” 

‘‘He may possibly have assented for a moment 
to what Huxtable suggested. Huxtable had such 
a way of putting things; and Mr. Goldie was 
strangely under his influence; but he would have 
explained everything to you afterwards, if you had 
given him the opportunity.” 

“He might have found an opportunity if he had 
wanted it.” 

“I dare say he might. He thought it better to 
wait, however, until the ship was ready for you. He 
meant to have offered her to you as soon as she was 
launched, and that would have been a better proof of 
confidence than anything that he could say.” 

‘‘T have done him wrong,” said the captain. ‘‘ He 
meant to do me justice all the while, and I wanted to 
hear him say so; and neither of us knew what was 
in the other’smind. And yet both of us were pretty 
near the mark, and might have understood how the 
land lay. Why is it, 1 wonder, that men cannot 
give each other credit for proper feelings ?” 

‘Tt is a pity Mr. Goldie is so reserved,” said Mrs. 
Peterson; ‘‘if he were more open in his manner 
everybody would like him better. He is really a 
very kind-hearted man, when one knows him.” 

‘Reserve is only another name for pride,” Mrs. 
Carlton answered. ‘I have no patience with it.’’ She 
could not yet forgive Mr. Goldie for the injustice with 
which, according to her view of the case, he had treated 
her dear captain, nor for the care and anxiety with 
which her own heart had been oppressed. ‘‘ Reserve 
you call it; but I call it pride,” she said. 

‘There is a great deal in habit, though, and in 
manner,” said the captain. ‘‘ And if pride is some- 
times, as you say, the cause of a distant and unsympa- 
thising demeanour, there are other forms of pride 
which make men cool and ‘stand off’ towards one 
another, and which do quite as much mischief.” 

“You are not proud, though,” Reggie broke in; 
‘you are not stand off with anybody, Captain Chubb. 
I am glad nobody here is proud.” 

‘‘ We ought to try and think the best of each other, 
instead of the worst,” the captain continued without 
noticing the interruption. ‘Just think of that poor 
fellow Chalk, fancying everybody in the ship was 
against him ; and so most of them were, I am afraid. 
But it was his own fault, partly. We all misjudged 
him. I used to say it was no use trying to do him 
any good. And yet all the while he had as warm a 
heart as any of us, and could feel a kindness and 
treasure it up in a way that very few men do, whe- 
ther white or black. Was that pride, I wonder?” 
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‘‘T am glad you are not proud, captain, at any 
rate,” said Reggie again, anxious perhaps to hear 
his friend repudiate the idea for himself personally. 

“ Ain’t 1?” said the captain. ‘Ain't I? I won’t 
be so any longer, if I can help it. Oh yes. I shall 
be very happy now to go and see Mr. Goldie about 
this ship. And I’ll make my humble acknowledg- 
ments to him, and thank him heartily for doing me 
justice at a time when it could hardly be expected of 
him. I misjudged him; and it seems now that he 
did not misjudge me. He was the better Christian 
of the two. Not proud, ain’t I, commodore? Well, 
I don’t mean to be; but that’s another thing entirely. 
I don’t suppose anybody means to be proud if they 
know it, and nobody wishes to be thought so. Not 
proud, ain’t 1?” 





TRAVELLING EXPERIENCES. 
BY THOMAS COOK, EXCURSIONIST. 
I. 
A* Sorrento, ‘‘ beautiful exceedingly,’”’ midway 
between the fogs and chills of the Thames and 
the bright and sunny banks of the Nile, I have 
sought a mean temperature, free from the extremes 
of heat and cold, the alternate effects of which have, 
in the last two or three winters, resulted in deep 
physical prostration. And in this ‘lovely and 
secluded nook ”’ of a ‘‘ pleasant land,” I try to re- 
deem a promise indicated in the announcements of 
the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for 1878, and expressed in the 
two words constituting the heading of this paper. 
During the long period of nearly thirty-eight 
years, the question has been often asked, from 
motives of curiosity or of personal or public interest, 
What was the origin of those arrangements that 
have now become so extensive as to ramify over and 
encircle the world? In summarising these plans 
and labours, I propose to arrange some of the prin- 
cipal facts and incidents under three or four divisional 
headings, the first of which shall be 


THE ORIGIN, GROWTH, AND EXTENSION OF THE 
TOURIST SYSTEM. 
Without subjecting myself to a fair charge of egot- 
ism, I am almost necessitated to make the narrative 
personal, for, since its birth in 1841, the system has 


‘‘orown with my growth,” and has been ‘‘strength- 


ened with the strength” that, in strict lineal descent, 
I have been enabled to enlist for its propagation, 
hence its designation has become proverbial and 
familiar, on every sea and in every land, as ‘‘ Cook’s 
Excursions and Tours.”” As I pass along this line 
of historic development, the “distinction” in the 
two terms, excursions and tours, will explain the 
‘* difference,”’ which is in fact, a real one. 

Before starting on this proposed explanatory expe- 
dition, one other preliminary, which has often forced 
itself upon my thoughts, may be noted. As a pioneer 
in a wide field of thought and action, my course can 
never be repeated. It has been mine to battle against 
inaugural difficulties, and to place the system on a 
basis of consolidated strength. It was mine to lay 
the foundations of a system on which others, both 
individuals and companies, have builded, and there 
is not a phase of the tourist plans of Europe and 
America that was not embodied in my plans or 
foreshadowed in my ideas. The whole thing seemed 
to come to me as by intuition, and my spirit recoiled 
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at the idea of imitation. Thus was the system made 
emphatically and truly my own, and as such I feel 
all the more satisfaction in attempting its portrayal. 

The beginning was very small, and was on this 
wise. I believe that the Midland Railway from 
Derby to Rugby vid Leicester was opened in 1840, 
At that time I knew but little of railways, having 
only travelled over the Leicester and Swannington 
line, from Leicester to Long Lane, a terminus near 
to the Leicestershire collieries. The reports in the 
papers of the opening of the new line created as- 
tonishment in Leicestershire, and I had read of an 
interchange of visits between the Leicester and 
Nottingham mechanics’ institutes. I was an enthu- 
siastic temperance man, and the secretary of a district 
association, which embraced parts of the two counties 
of Leicester and Northampton. A great meeting 
was to be held at Leicester, over which Lawrence 
Heyworth, Esq., of Liverpool, a great railway as 
well as temperance man, was advertised to preside. 
From my residence at Market Harborough I walked 
to Leicester (fifteen miles) to attend that meeting. 
About midway between Harborough and Leicester— 
my mind’s eye has often reverted to the spot—a 
thought flashed through my brain,—what a glorious 
thing it would be if the newly-developed powers of 
railways and locomotion could be made subservient 
to the promotion of temperance! That thought 
grew upon me asI travelled over the last six or eight 
miles. I carried it up to the platform, and, strong in 
the confidence of the sympathy of the chairman, I 
broached the idea of engaging a special train to carry 
the friends of temperance from Leicester to Lough- 
borough and back, to attend a quarterly delegate 
meeting appointed to be held there in two or three 
weeks following. The chairman approved, the meet- 
ing roared with excitement, and early next day I pro- 
posed my grand scheme to John Fox Bell, the 
resident secretary of the Midland Counties Railway 
Company. Mr. Paget, of Loughborough, opened his 
park for a gala, and on the day appointed about five 
hundred passengers filled some twenty or twenty- 
five open carriages—they were called ‘‘tubs” in 
those days—and the party rode the enormous distance 
of eleven miles and back for a shilling—children 
half price. We carried music with us, and music 
met us at the Loughborough station. The people 
crowded the streets, filled windows, covered the 
house-tops, and cheered us all along the line with 
the heartiest welcome. All went off in the best 
style, and in perfect safety we returned to Leicester ; 
and thus was struck the keynote of my excursions, 
and the social idea grew upon me. 

It would require more ‘ Leisure Hours” than 
there will be in the current year, and far more than 
I can command, to give in detail particulars of future 
excursions that started from or were brought to Lei- 
cester, and I must try another plan of enumeration, 
and give the outlines in four decades, which will be 
found a very natural division of the sectional classes 
of excursions and their developments into tours. 


FIRST DECADE-—1841 To 1850. 

The Midland Railway Company realised at once 
the advantages that would result from the popular 
arrangements inaugurated at Loughborough, anda 
succession of trips, uniting Leicester, Nottingham, 
Derby, and Birmingham, all at that time connected 
with the temperance movement, engaged my atten- 
tion for two or three years. In the third year itoceurred 
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to me, in face of Leicester races, what an excellent 
thing it would be to take Sunday scholars out of the 
way of temptation, and I proposed to the Leicester 
Sunday-school teachers to take their schools to Derby, 
and all the teachers of that town to open their school- 
rooms and provide tea for those of the same religious 
denominations. The proposal was responded to at 
both ends of the line. On the first day 3,000 
children were conveyed in every kind of vehicle that 
could be mustered, including a number of new, 
never-before-used iron coal-waggons. ‘The ordinary 
rolling-stock was inadequate to the occasion ; and, 
with the waggon supplements filled to their utmost 
capacity, we still left behind 1,500 little enthusiasts 
for a second day. The totals of teachers and scholars 
on these two days could not have been less than 
5,000, who were conveyed the thirty miles and back 
for one shilling adults, and sixpence children, all 
scholars coming under the latter classification. These 
were the popular rates for all my excursionists 
between the four cardinal points that I have indi- 
cated, and when the arrangements were extended 
from Derby to Rugby, a distance of fifty miles, the 
London papers announced that the Midland Company 
were carrying passengers, by Cook’s excursions, one 
hundred miles for a shilling! And this was not a 
competing fare, but a legitimate way of showing 
people how to travel under the new dispensation. 
For four years these amateur performances were con- 
tinued, until I found nearly my whole summer thus 
occupied, and in the fifth year my fancies took a 
wider and higher flight, and I proposed an excursion 
from Leicester, Nottingham, and Derby to Liverpool, 
where I engaged a special steamer to go to Bangor, 
and through the Menai Straits to Carnarvon, with a 
second supplement, by ‘‘Shanks’s naggie,” to the 
summit of Snowdon. It was a long way from Lei- 
cester to Liverpool at that time, the only connected 
lines being the Midland to Normanton, the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire from Normanton to Manchester, 
and the Manchester and Liverpool to destination. 

The way was rendered difficult by the disinclination 
of one of the companies to accede to the proposal, but 
we eventually got the concession, and the advertise- 
ment of the trip created such a sensation, that at 
Leicester the tickets issued at fifteen shillings first 
class, and ten shillings second, were in many instances 
re-sold at double those rates. The rolling-stock of 
the company was not adequate to the demand, and a 
second trip had to be improvised a fortnight later to 
satisfy the public. 

The arrangement was carried out, even to the top 
of Snowdon, from which point I looked toward Ben 
Lomond and Ben Nevis, and determined to get to 
Scotland the next year, or ‘‘ know the reason why.” 
I have been told that those two trips to Liverpool 
were the first excursions that came for division of the 
fares through the Railway Clearing House. Such 
expeditions were great novelties thirty-five years ago. 

Scotland was on the brain for 1846, and through 
great difficulties the first excursion was arranged. 
First I tried the North-Eastern route, but there was 
not a through line to Newcastle. I sounded the 
Lancaster and Carlisle and the Hexham lines. Then 
from Newcastle to Berwick the line was not com- 
pleted. I tried steamers from the Tyne to Leith, but 
their proprietors lacked faith, and an offer of £250 
as a guarantee to the General Steam Navigation 
Company would not move the manager. Mr. Allport 
and Mr. Christison, both connected with the North- 





Eastern line, did all they could to help me through, 
but all in vain. I had to alter my tack, and go and 
try the western route. I could get to Fleetwood 
without difficulty, and from Ardrossan to Glasgow, 
and from Glasgow to Edinburgh, but the “ middle. 
passage,”’ between Fleetwood and Ardrossan, seemed 
to be almost impassable. The two steamers plying 
on that line were the Queen and Consort, neither of 
which were considered adequate to the requirements 
of a large excursion party of perhaps 500 to 1,000 
passengers. I conditionally engaged a special boat 
of great capacity, and large first-cabin accommoda- 
tion, which was to be chartered if by a given day I 
could guarantee a fixed number of passengers, but in 
that 1 failed, and had to fall back on the ordinary 
Queen or Consort, for which I had too many first- 
class passengers, and this naturally led to dissatis- 
faction, and, as the voyage was in the night, much 
discomfort was experienced. But several very kind 
and considerate friends on board pleaded the circum- 
stances that I was placed in through delay in taking 
tickets, and on landing at Ardrossan murmurings 
soon were silenced. We had a special train to Glas- 
gow for from 300 to 400 passengers, and we were 
welcomed with great éclat, guns were fired at the 
station, and a band of music escorted us to the City 
Hall, where a soirée was held, and noble speeches 
gave us a hearty welcome. On arrival at Edinburgh 
a similar ovation awaited us, and at a soirée of visitors 
and citizens, W. Chambers, Esq., the eminent pub- 
lisher, presided, and gave an address full of valuable 
information, which in a few weeks was published in 
the series of miscellaneous tracts, under the title of 
‘‘The Stranger’s Visit to Edinburgh,” a penny tract 
containing as much information as many a shilling 
guide-book. Supplemental trips were made by 
Forth steamers to Stirling and by steamers on Loch 
Lomond and Loch Long. We had also special arrange- 
ment by the Ayrshire Railway to the Land of Burns, 
but did not at first attempt to get to the Highlands, 
or even encounter the difficulties and expense of Loch 
Katrine trips. 

The year 1847 opened more auspiciously for Scot- 
land, and I had that summer three large excursions, 
the railways from York to Berwick and Berwick to- 
Edinburgh being available. But the High Level 
Bridge over the Tyne, and the bridge that spans the- 
Tweed at Berwick, existed then in imagination only. 
In the autumn of this year I followed the Queen and 
Prince Albert over the route which they made royal, 
by the Clyde, the Kyles of Bute, the Crinan Canal, 
and the Atlantic coast to Oban; from thence to 
Staffa and Iona, circumnavigating the island of: 
Mull, and afterwards visiting Glencoe, Fort William,,. 
and the Caledonian Canal to Inverness. The great 
Highland coach road between Inverness, Dunkeld, 
and Perth became a favourite route long ere the first. 
sod of a railway was turned. I also brought under 
tribute the roads between Inverness and Aberdeen, 
the Deeside, by Balmoral, Braemar, Spital of Glen- 
shee, Blairgowrie, Aberfeldy, and to all points of the 
Highland roads to Inverary, Glencoe, ete. 

Here were commenced my first great combinations. 
of special tickets for circular tours, but still the privi-- 
leges were restricted to the large excursion parties. 
that I took from England, for whom I got very great 
reductions of fares, and before the termination of the 
decade now under review I frequently took to Scot- 
land as many as 5,000 visitors in a season. From. 
every part of England visitors came to the Midland. 
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Counties to join in with my Scottish excursions, im- 
mense numbers falling in with me en route. I had 
generally to take two, and sometimes three special 
trains from Newcastle. On the opening of the Cale- 
donian line, I began to work alternately over the east 
coast and west coast routes, but the popular way was 
by Newcastle and Berwick. Every new season my 
plans had to be submitted to the committees that 
controlled Scotch traffic, but for a number of years I 
had no great difficulty, so popular and successful 
were the excursions. 

In the last two years of this decade I began 
to turn attention to Ireland, in connection with 
excursions to Liverpool, the Isle of Man, and North 
Wales, and the Eastern and Midland Counties con- 
tributed largely to the success of all arrangements 
for the north-west as well as for the north. Local 
excursions were also very extensively promoted, all 
centreing in the Midland system. But little was yet 
done for London and the south, as we were depen- 
dent on a line for our London traffic over which we 
were only allowed to run two or three excursions 
a year; but 1850 was closed with anticipations which 
resulted in revolutionising the excursion arrange- 
ments between the north and the great metropolis. I 
closed the first decade with the conquest of a great 
part of England, the whole of Scotland, and exten- 
sive territory in North Wales and Ireland. 


ENGLISH FOLK-LORE. 
THE NIGHTINGALE. 

HE sweet plaintive song of the nightingale 
warbling through the drowsy stillness of the 
evening air, after nature has been hushed in rest, 
has not failed to captivate at all times the ears of 
those whose good fortune may have brought them 
within reach of its midnight warble. Truly we may 
say, with Keats, when speaking of this sweet bird— 


** Thou wast not born for earth, immortal bird, 
No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown ; 
Perhaps the selfsame song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn ; 
The same that ofttimes hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous sea, in faéry lands forlorn.” 


The nightingale is necessarily a very popular song- 
ster, from the fact that it is found in Europe from 
Italy and Spain in the south to Sweden in the north. 
It is also seen in Siberia, and has been found in 
some parts of Asia and Africa. Hence, as may be 
easily imagined, it has a very extensive folk-lore, 
each country associating with it various pretty legends 
and romantic superstitions. 

Some naturalists* affirm that there is a part of the 
night when nightingales seldom sing ; that they are 
not, as their name implies, ‘‘ lovers of darkness,” but 
hail the moonlight or dawn of day. The classical 
fable of the unhappy Philomela, says a correspondent 
of the “ Book of Days” (vol. i. p. 515), may have 
given an ideal tinge of melancholy to the Daulian 
minstrel’s midnight strain, as well as an origin to the 
once, and even now not altogether forgotten popular 
error, that the bird sings with its breast impaled 





* See Howitt’s ‘‘ Pictorial Calendar of the Seasons,” p. 224. 
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upon a thorn. In an exquisite sonnet by Sir Philip 
Sydney, we read :— 
‘* The nightingale, as soon as April bringeth 
Unto her rested sense a perfect waking, 
While late bare earth, proud of her clothing springeth, 
Sings out her woes, a thorn her song-book making, 
And mournfully bewailing, 
Her throat in tunes expresseth, 
While grief her heart oppresseth, 
For Tereus o’er her chaste will prevailing.” 
Shakespeare notices this myth in his “ Passionate 
Pilgrim,” xix :— 
‘* Everything did banish moan, 
Save the nightingale alone ; 
She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Leaned her breast up till a thorn, 
And there sung the dolefull’st ditty 
That hear who great pity.” 


According to a pretty notion, as the robin covers 
with moss and leaves the body of any dead person he 
may discover, the nightingale at the same time sings 
a funeral knell. Thus, in Herrick’s ‘‘ Hesperides,” 
we read— 


‘*To THE NIGHTINGALE AND RoBIN REDBREAST. 
When I departed am, sing thou my knell, 
Thou pitiful and pretty Philomel ; 

And when I’m laid out for a corse, then be 
Thou sexton (redbreast) for to cover me.” 


There are no nightingales at Havering-at-Bower, 
runs the legend, because Edward the Confessor, 
being one day interrupted by them in his meditations, 
prayed that their song might never be heard again. 
The Rev. R. R. Faulkner, however, who was incum- 
bent of Havering for over a quarter of century, in 
his little work entitled ‘‘ The Grave of Emma Vale at 
Havering Bower,” says, ‘‘ Their sweet notes are still 
heard, chanting their Maker’s praise amidst the 
shady groves of this pretty village.”” There is, too, 
a prevalent idea, we are informed, that the nightin- 
gale has never been heard in Yorkshire. Hargrove 
in his ‘‘ History of Knaresborough”’ (1832) contra- 
dicts this notion, for he tells us: ‘In the opposite 
wood, called Birkam Wood (opposite to the Abbey 
House), during the summer evenings the nightin- 

ale 
. ‘Sings darkling ; and in shadiest covert hid, 

Tunes her nocturnal note.’ ” 


Andrew Boord, in his ‘“‘ Book of Knowledge,” says 
that in St. Leonards Forest the nightingales are 
dumb: ‘In the forest of Saint Leonards, in 
Southsex, there doth never singe nightingale, al- 
thoughe the foreste rounde about in tyme of the 
yeare is replenyshed with nightyngales; they wyl 
sing round about the foreste and never within the 
precincte of the foreste, as divers keepers of the 
foreste and other credible persons dwellying there 
dyd show me.” 

What may be the truth about St. Leonards we 
know not, but in every other place the shady thicket 
is the chosen scene of song. Cowper uses this fact in 
his poem, ‘The calm retreat, the silent shade,” 
delight the soul seeking communion with God :— 

‘¢ There like the nightingale she pours 
Her solitary lays ; 
Nor asks a witness of her song, 
Nor thirsts for human praise.” 


In some places there is a popular prognostication 
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from the fact of the cuckoo or nightingale being first 
heard. Thus the poet Milton, in his ‘‘ Sonnet to the 
Nightingale,” says :— 
‘“¢ Thy liquid notes that close the eve of day, 
First heard before the shallow cuckoo’s bill, 
Portend success in love.” 


This piece of folk-lore is also alluded to by Chaucer 





Jesuit,” says a correspondent of Chambers’s “ Book 
of Days” (vol. x. p. 516), ‘‘named Marco Bettini, 
attempted to reduce the nightingale’s song to letters 
and words; and towards the close of the last century 
one Bechstein, a German, improved on his attempt.” 
In “A Proper New Boke of the Armony of Byrdes ” 
(quoted by Dibdin, Top. Antiq. iv. 381), of unknown 











‘¢ The wakeful bid 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid, 
Tunes her nocturnal note.” 


in his poem entitled ‘‘The Cuckoo and the Nightin- 
gale.” In the modernised version by Wordsworth it 
is said :— 
“* But tossing lately on a sleepless bed, 

I of a token thought which lovers need ; 

How, among them, it was a common tale, 

That it was good to hear the nightingale 

Ere the vile cuckoo's note be uttered.” 


“More than two hundred years ago a learned 





date, though probably before 1580, the nightingale 
is represented as singing its Te Deum :— 
‘¢ Tibi cherubin 
Et seraphin, 
Full goodly she dyd chaunt, 
With notes merely, 
Incessabile 
Voce preclamant.” 


In the ‘“‘ Worcester Herald”? (May 10th, 1662) we 
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are told that ‘‘ there is‘a tradition of hops having 
been planted many years ago near Doncaster, and of 
the nightingale making its first appearance about the 
same time. The popular idea was that between the 
bird and the plant some mysterious connecting link 
existed, but both the hops and the nightingale disap- 
peared long ago.” 

This bit of folk-lore, says Cuthbert Bede (‘‘ Notes 
and Queries,’ Third Series, volume i. page 447), 
is not a fact, for in Huntingdonshire there is 
a large field by the side of the Great North- 
ern road which still retains the name of the ‘‘ Hop 
Grounds,” and helps to remind us of a time when 
this country was described by Bede and Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury as the ‘“‘Garden of England,” 
and was rich in vines and hops, yet there is not 
a hopyard within a very extensive radius of this 





locality, nor has been for centuries. Nevertheless, 
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nightingales abound in every direction, singing night 
and day,— 
‘* By the dusty roadside drear.” 

The song of the nightingale, which has been the 
theme of writers in all ages, has seldom, perhaps, 
been admired in more fervent terms than by Izaak 
Walton, whose homely and stirring words shall close 
our remarks on this subject :—‘‘The nightingale 
breathes such sweet loud music out of her little 
instrumental throat that it might make mankind to 
think that miracles are not ceased. He that at 
midnight, when the very labourer sleeps securely, 
should hear, as I have very often, the clear airs, the 
sweet descants, the natural rising and falling, the 
doubling and redoubling of her voice, might well be 
lifted above earth, and say, ‘Lord, what music hast 
Thou provided for the saints in heaven when Thou 
affordest bad men such music on earth!’ ”’ 





FEMALE EDUCATION IN CHINA. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH EDKINS, D.D., PEKIN. 


_ is a Chinese daily newspaper published 

in Shanghai, which is circulated to the number 
of six or seven thousand copies. Printed bills adver- 
tising this newspaper are seen frequently on the 
walls of houses and gardens in Pekin and other cities. 
It is coming to have a certain power in the country. 
It is under foreign influence, and contains many good 
leading articles advocating all sorts of reforms and 
improvements. The writers are anonymous. There 
is a foreign editor, under whose control social, moral, 
political, fiscal, and commercial questions are dis- 
cussed. The discussions are conceived in a liberal 
spirit, and great advantage is felt by the writers in 
being shielded by the foreign editorship from prose- 
cution and punishment when they promulgate useful 
but unpalatable opinions. 

Last summer two articles, advocating female educa- 
tion, were written in this journal. They stated that 
in ancient China female education was regarded as 
essential, and that in later times it unfortunately fell 
into neglect. Books respecting the rise and decline 
of education of girls are not wanting; but it will be 
better, says the writer, not to make quotations from 
Chinese literature, but rather to state what foreign 
nations are doing. Female education flourishes 
among the people of the West beyond all example. 
In England special provision is made for girls to 
obtain the advantage of classes in the colleges. In 
America the pupils in female schools amount to more 
than three millions. In Germany girls must go to 
school at eight years old, and the curriculum is very 
complete. ‘In China there are more people than in 
any other country, and those who belong to the female 
sex have good natural ability, the development of 
which is prevented by want of intellectual training. 
The writer goes on to say that women form half of 
the human race. Both halves ought to be educated. 
The want of female instruction leads to girls being 
despised, and contempt for them leads to infanticide. 
Mothers should, then, be taught not to regard girls 
as less valuable than boys. Girls ought to learn to 


support themselves by some kind of skilful industry ; 
a stop will be at once put to the practice of infanti- 
cide if the lives of girls are felt to be valuable. And 
then what an advantage for the boys of a family, the 





writer adds, to have a mother who has been educated. 
Children learn to speak from their mothers, and not 
from their fathers. Why not learn reading also from 
the mother ? 

It is thus that the Chinese are beginning to argue 
about female education, and it is easy to see that 
such reasoning must be ultimately triumphant. The 
female ideal is high in China. The annals of the 
past retain a long series of able, virtuous, and heroic 


the national mind. The force of the appeal to known 
instances of women, notable for learning and high 
principle, cannot fail to produce an-effect. 

The influence of foreign ideas on China is slow, but 
it issure. This is one of the bright spots in the history 
of the intercourse of Western nations with China—a 
moral, social, and intellectual impulse is being com- 
rounicated. While the effect of the opium trade has 
been to impoverish and demoralise multitudes of the 
Chinese to an extraordinary degree, the communica- 
tion of Western knowledge, and of moral and spi- 
ritual ideas, is of the greatest possible benefit to 
them. 

It is a common opinion in native society that 
women’s sphere is to be limited to needlework and 
cookery. In most families this is the loftiest concep- 
tion ever entertained. It is, therefore, refreshing to 
find a native writing in a newspaper in favour of 
girls learning the various branches of a useful educa- 
tion, including all that to the Western mind seems 
requisite. He attempts to meet the standard objec- 
tions: ‘Girls ought to learn to make clothes and 
shoes.” But, he asks, if they are not educated, will 
they do it? Is it done? Is it not the painful fact 
that tailors are hired to make clothes and shoes? 
‘The proper business of a woman is with virtue, not 
with intellectual ability.”” Yes, he says, indignantly, 
| since the period of the Sung philosophers this has 
been a prevailing maxim, and it has done much mis- 
chief, for it has shut the door of knowledge on the 
female sex. But, he remarks, the proper thing te 
do is to teach girls nothing that would be useless oF 
injurious. Let them learn that which will strengthen 
them in virtuous habits, and it will be found that 
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than virtue without ability. The fact is, he adds, 
that those who make these objections teach their 
girls nothing at all; they simply shut them up. 
The Western men condemn China for treating its 
women as if they were criminals condemned to close 
confinement; and, he says, after all the talk which 
we hear about the importance of girls occupying 
themselves with needle and thread, rather than 
writing verses on the wind, the clouds, the moon, 
and the dew, in very many cases they do neither the 
one thing nor the other. In a country where female 
education is rare, husbands, he remarks, when they 
leave their houses, have not the pleasure of thinking 
that the family will be well taken care of in their 
absence, the little ones be taught to read, and their 
infantile faculties properly trained. Why should not 
China, like Europe, have this advantage by adopting 
a general system of female education ? 

Chinese books for girls consist chiefly of exhorta- 
tions to discharge all their duties, as daughters, 
wives, mothers, sisters, and especially daughters-in- 
law. If you go intoa Pekin bookshop to examine 
what books are devoted to female training, you will 
find a little volume called ‘ Nii er ching,” which 
describes the daily routine of a girl’s life before and 
after marriage. (See ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” 1875, p. 150.) 
A larger work is ‘‘ The Girl’s Four Books,” in two 
volumes. This contains the best results of Chinese 
thinking on how the female mind ought to be trained. 
The duties of daughter, wife, and mother are here 
explicitly laid down and illustrated by examples. 

The boys have their Four Books, which they read 
before the study of the Five Classics. These were 
fixed upon in the Sung dynasty seven hundred years 
ago. A century of Mongol rule followed, when the 
family of Genghis Khan held the throne. Then 
came the Ming dynasty, which ruled for nearly three 
centuries. It was at this time that the little collec- 
tion of works called ‘‘ The Girl’s Four Books” was 
made. Emperors wrote prefaces to two of them in 
order to give them greater authority. Since that 
time these books have been much used as a sort of 
educational course. 

In what does this work consist ? In moral instruc- 
tion. The girl may read it herself, or its lessons may 
be taught her by an instructor. The publication of 
these works was not intended to furnish a curriculum 
for use in girls’ schools, but in families. Girls’ 
schools were not thought of then, and it is only now, 
after the commencement of Christian missions, that 
the question whether China should have girls’ 
schools or not has come upon the carpet. 

The first of the Girl’s Four Bocks is that of 
Tsaou ta Koo, who lived about ap. 100. She 
became early a widow, and was received in the palace 
at Lo-gang as a lady-in-waiting to the empress. 
The object of this book was to promote moral educa- 
tion among the young ladies of the court. She was 
their instructor, and the book is a specimen of what 
she taught them. Her learning and ability were so 
distinguished that when her brother, Van Koo, the 
celebrated historian, died, without finishing his his- 
tory of the early Han dynasty, she was appointed 
to complete the work, which she did with perfect suc- 
cess. ‘Tsaou ta Koo would seem to have been the 
humblest of women. Referring to her marriage at 
fourteen into the Tsaou family, she uses the words, ‘I 
took up the dust-pan and brush in the T'saou family.” 
She was willing to represent marriage on the part of 
herself as a wife, simply as entering on menial 
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duties. Of course she also calls herself stupid and 
destitute of intellectual gifts, as some of the most 
able men in China will spontaneously do, and as it is 
etiquette for them to do when speaking of self. 
Looking well at a widowhood which had lasted forty 
years, she says she had always been trembling at the 
thought that she might by any inconsiderate act dis- 
grace her parents or her husband’s family. Only 
when she became old did she allow herself to relax 
in her daily tasks of industry. Then she talks to 
her son, wishing that he might deserve all the 
honours he was to receive at court, yet she confesses 
that through her negligence and folly she had been 
very irregular in instructing him. As for boys, how- 
ever, she says, they can take care of themselves; the 
mother need not be anxious on this account. The 
trouble is with the girls. If they are not well taught 
in the duties of women, they will be sure to bring 
dishonour on their ancestors. 

‘*T have now been long sick,” she adds, ‘‘I shall 
not live many more years. My mind is disturbed 
about you all, and I have therefore written out 
‘ Directions for Girls,’ in seven chapters. I beg you 
all to write a copy of this little book. It will be 
useful to you. Go and attend to my admonitions.” 

The book commences with the statement that 
according to the classical poems girls are contentedly 
to regard themselves as born in an inferior position, in 
which spinning and weaving and all domestic duties 
are to be their daily lot. They must not repine when 
it is said that ‘‘ girls, when they are born, are placed 
on the ground to lie and not upon the bed. They 
will be clothed with a simple wrapper; a broken 
tile will be given them to play with. What they do 
is not good, nor is it bad. What they think of is 
only wine and food, and that they may not cause 
sorrow to their parents.’ These expressions of the 
feeling anciently entertained towards women must be 
meditated on in no murmuring spirit, but must be 
viewed as teaching women what is their inevitable 
destiny. In Eastern countries one of the most essen- 
tial of female virtues is patience, because of the low 
position they occupy. ‘The author goes on to say 
that at fifteen girls are engaged to their future hus- 
bands, and at twenty they are married. Before this 
they need training, for they as much require to be 
taught the rules of propriety as boys do the classics. 
Women ought to be respectful and compliant. The 
proverb says, ‘‘Men wish their boys to be like 
wolves, and fear lest they should be timid. Their 
girls they wish to be like mice, and fear lest they 
should have the boldness of the tiger.’’ Girls must 
be taught to be quiet in their demeanour, and to be 
modest and well-behaved. In words and in actions. 
they must be virtuous. They must be retiring in 
disposition and gentle in speech. To teach them 
cleanliness in person, in dress, and in the household 
is an essential point. They must attend to spinning 
and weaving, and the preparation of food for guests. 
These are things that they need to be taught. 

This female author insists on harmony between a 
wife and her husband’s sisters. Even where faults 
are discovered, there must be a determination to 
maintain love unbroken. Here occurs an expression 
which has become proverbial: ‘‘ Except the sage, 
few are without faults.” The occurrence of errors 
in conduct is a reason for changing one’s conduct, 
and of such change no one ought to be ashamed. 
This was what Ten hwei, the wisest of all the per- 
sonal disciples of Confucius, was able to do. His 
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master praised him for never committing the same 
fault twice. Can women, then, be without faults? 
However wise and intelligent a woman may be, it is 
not to be expected that she will be perfect. Let im- 
perfections be looked for and harmony be maintained 
unbroken. To realise the full bearing of these 
advices, English readers should understand that in 
China marriages take place very early. Most girls 
are now married before they are twenty. They are 
drafted into the family of the husband’s parents, and 
live with his sisters. The relation of a new wife to 
her husband’s parents and sisters thus. becomes a 
most essential point in moral teaching. 

The author proceeds to quote from ‘‘ The Book of 
Changes,” the most profound of the classics. ‘‘ When 
two are agreed they are sharp enough to cut metal. 
The words of those who are agreed are like the fra- 
grance of flowers.” 

Confucius, who lived six hundred years before this 
female sage and author, wrote these words. Perhaps 
it may occur to some English reader that for the 
modern Chinese girl to be expected to read and 
understand passages from an old author who lived 
2,300 years ago implies great persistence in the lan- 
guage. The fact is that the Chinese language is 
remarkably full of the antique and very simple in 
construction. The chief words are the same as for- 
merly. The sound has changed. To learn the sound 
of the ancient particles is a chief part of school in- 
struction. Chinese girls, as well as boys, are quite 
able to learn to read Confucius. The style of this 
book, specially designed for girls, does not, in fact, 
perceptibly differ from that of Confucius. The 
ancient books are published with comments to assist 
both teacher and scholar. With the help of these 
comments, which include paraphrastic translations, 
and often the turning of each thought completely 
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by the ordinary child’s intellect. 

The short treatise we have described is incorpo- 
rated in the history of the How Han dynasty, under 
which the author lived. It is inserted in her bio- 
graphy. She is the most distinguished among seven- 
teen women whose lives are contained in that history. 
Her theory of education evidently was that reading 
and writing are essential as preliminary to moral 
teaching. Nothing that she says indicates that she 
felt any call to teach that intellectual cultivation is 
to be given to women for its own sake. It is to be 
employed as a method of moral training. Her view 
of education is entirely practical and moral. Girls 
should read the classics, but they should do so that 
they may derive from them moral lessons, and aspire 
to imitate the excellencies of the virtuous queen of 
antiquity, such as the daughters of Taou and the 
peerless wife of Wen Wang. 

The second book in this collection is called 
‘“‘Nii Lun yu,” ‘Discourses for Girls.” It was 
written about a.p. 800 by Sung jo Chau. She 
was one of five sisters, all of whom excelled in 
literary gifts, but among whom she stood first. 
One of her sisters wrote a commentary on her 
book. The preface says that Sung jo Chau looked 
up with profound admiration to Tsaou ta Koo. She 
regarded her as one whose services to the female sex 
were priceless, and whose skill as an author was be- 
yond all hope of rivalry. It was not, indeed, to be 
expected that a second woman would have her name 
enrolled among the historians of China. This honour 
was limited to Tsaou ta Koo. 
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The book consists of moral, social, and domestic 
precepts. The object is to show how a woman may 
discharge her duties as wife, mother, daughter, 
neighbour, and friend. The female character must 
be distinguished for purity and gentle propriety. 
The well-behaved woman will not turn her head 
when walking, or reveal her teeth when conversing, 
or laugh loud when merry, or speak in a loud tone 
when angry. It is the work of women to weave, 
spin, and do all sorts of needlework. In tending 
silkworms she has to boil the cocoons, to be actively 
watching them morning and night, to pluck mul- 
berry-leaves to feed them. She must notice wind 
and rain. If the weather is moist she must change 
the trays; if cold she must kindle a charcoal fire. 
The supply of leaves to the worms must be carefully 
regulated in quantity and in time. The silk has to 
be woven, and when ready for use it may be stored 
up or sold or made into clothing, the materials being 
ready to hand. Women should proceed to make 
their own shoes and stockings, and clothing gene- 
rally. What with mending and embroidery, and 
fitting and refitting, is there ever an end of woman’s 
work? But complain not, for it is useful in a hun- 
dred ways, and is it not a great advantage to be 
warmly clad in cold weather, and for the family 
never to be poor, or to appear clothed in ragged robes? 

Times have changed since this book was written. 
Silk was then the common clothing of the people; 
now it is cotton. Cotton-planting and cotton- 
weaving have been introduced; its great cheap- 
ness has led to the universal use of cotton clothing. 
Tea was in common use as a beverage when the 
author of this book lived, but is never mentioned in 
the classical books, or in the age in which Tsaou ta Koo 
lived. The very minute directions given as to daily 
duties involve also the mention of chopsticks, an 
innovation which dates from a period anterior to 
that of this book, but was not known to the ancient 
sages. 

Buddhism was spread over the country when this 
book was written. We find, however, only distant 
allusions to it. This is probably through the straight- 
laced stiffness of the literary class. When the duty 
of daughters to their parents is the subject of exhor- 
tation, they are told that when a father or mother is 
sick, daughters should not leave their bedside, nor 
should they undress at night. When administering 
broth and medicine they should first taste it them- 
selves. They should also pray to the spirits of 
heaven and those of earth to protect them and grant 
them peace. Such prayers as these here alluded to 
would be offered in the centre of the chief quad- 
rangle of a house. After the death of their parents, 
they are enjoined to see to it that the burial cere- 
monies be suitably performed, and the sacrifices 
offered and worship held in the family hall. 

When duty to husbands comes to be considered, 
the husband is placed very high. He is heaven, 
the wife is earth. He has firmness and strength, 
she has the softer and gentler virtues. He bestows 
favour graciously, she exhibits unvarying love. It 
is the_part of a wife to be very respectful to her 
husband, having the feeling of a subject to his prince, 
and of a guest to a host. She must listen attentively 
to all he says, she must faithfully reprove his faults. 
When he goes out on a journey, she must carefully 
note the place and the distance, so that she may know 
when to expect him and watch for his return. If he 
comes back late, he will find a lamp burning and 4 
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warm meal ready. If he should be sick, the good 
wife is pictured as unwearied in attention, inquiring 
everywhere for effectual medicines, and praying to 
divinities in all places, in hope that some of the many 
means she uses may prolong his life. 

In these instructions, religion in the form of prayer 
is duly mentioned in cases of sickness. A Chinese 
girl is not taught to pray on other occasions. The 
prayer in the quadrangle may not bring the cure 
prayed for. She should then, says this directory, 
proceed to other places to pray to other divinities. 
The allusion is here to Buddhist and Tauist temples, 
which a thousand years ago were fast multiply- 
ing in every part of China. Buddhism caused the 
adoption of the very common practice of incense- 
burning in the family chapel, and this is also men- 
tioned among the duties of girls a little further on. 
Mothers are informed that the training of their boys 
and girls devolves on them because the father’s duties 
are of another kind. The boys have to enter the 
schoolroom, and a master is engaged to instruct them. 
They study ancient books about poetry, and learn to 
write verses. Itis the part of the mother to see that 
they do this. For the girls, the mother must exert 
herself to see that they perform household duties. 
Sweeping, spinning, weaving, presenting tea to 
guests, burning incense in the domestic chapel, and 
going through the whole routine of ceremonious 
politeness—these are the work of the girls. No word 
of reading and writing for them. The writer and her 
four sisters enjoyed the privilege of knowledge, but 
they did not think it necessary for others. In the 
view of the author it was a main point that gentleness, 
industry, respect for elders, self-sacrifice, wisdom in 
training children, and all virtuous dispositions, 
should characterise a woman in her family; there 
was no pressing call for education of an intellectual 
kind. This is the great defect of these books, that 
they claim no more for girls than the privilege of 
being trained in moral and social duties. The de- 
velopment of the intellect is not insisted on as a boon 
which the female sex may justly demand. Not a 
word is said to discourage intellectual education, and 
in every generation there have been learned women ; 
but it is not enjoined, and it is reserved for Chris- 
tianity to give education to the female sex in China. 
It will do this not only by founding Christian schools, 
but by the effect of example. A few years since, at 
Canton, several girls’ schools were opened by Confu- 
cianists, who imitated the example set by the foreign 
missionaries. 

‘In the third book, examples from Chinese history 
and biography are collected of virtuous and distin- 
guished women. Some anecdotes of Chinese women 
and girls are here given, to show what they are taught. 

Mencius was a celebrated sage, the first in rank 
after Confucius. He lived in the fourth century be- 
fore Christ. When a boy he resided with his mother, 
beside a tomb, and used to amuse himself by imitating 
the ceremonies he saw performed at the tomb. His 
mother said, ‘‘ This is not the place for me to live.” 
She went to reside near a market, and here her son 
began to mimic the sellers vaunting the goodness of 
their wares. His mother said, ‘‘ This is not the place 
for me.” She then went to live beside the college. 
Her son began again to amuse himself. He placed 
Vessels with offerings, performed vows, and mimicked 
the attitudes of persons in approaching and retiring 
from their superiors. His mother remarked, ‘‘ This 
will do.” She continued to reside there. The boy 





grew up, learned reading, writing, archery, and the 
other accomplishments, and came home one day while 
his mother was weaving. She asked him, ‘“‘ How 
are you getting on in your learning?” He replied, 
‘Quite comfortably.” His mother then took her 
knife and cut her thread, saying to him, ‘“‘ You are 
neglecting your studies ; and to indicate the folly of 
this I have cut my thread. The true man establishes. 
his name by study. By inquiring he comes to know 
many things. If you neglect study, what will 
happen?” Her son was much impressed, and 
applied himself diligently to study night and day. 
The mother of Mencius, of whom these things are 
told, has continued ever since to be one of the 
highest models of female virtue. She is the only 
woman mentioned in the Three Character Classic, 
and it is for cutting the thread as a warning to her 
boy that she is held up to admiration in this primer 
universally used in Chinese early education. 

The mother of Wang sun koo is also celebrated. 
Wang sun koo was fifteen years old, and had already 
entered the service of Tse min wang, when that king 
was assassinated. No one undertook to punish the 
assassin, and the mother of Wang sun koo addressed 
him as follows: ‘‘ When you go out in the morning, 
if you do not returnI shall lean on the door and look 
for you. If you go out in the evening, if you do not 
return I shall lean on the outer gate and look for you. 
You are in the service of the king. He goes out. 
You do not know where he is. Can you then think 
of returning ?”’ Her idea was, ‘‘Act as loyalty requires, 
and if you do not come home alive, I can bear to lose 
you while you are doing your duty.”” He went tothe 
market, and called to the people in a tone of com- 
mand, ‘‘Cho che has broken the peace, and killed 
our king. Who will join me in putting him to death ? 
Let those who will bare the right shoulder.” Four 
hundred men did so. He went out at their head and 
killed the traitor. The mother of this man knew 
how to instruct her son. To fail in one’s duty and 
live, is not so good as to do what love requires and die. 

Another of the names inscribed on the roll of fame 
is that of the mother of Lieou au She, who for his 
merits was nominated a censor.* Before accepting 
the appointment he went to his mother, and said to 
her, ‘‘The emperor regards me as not unsuitable to 
be on the Board of Censors. A censor must have 
clear vision and great courage. In helping to bear 
the burden of the state, if any one appear to be inter- 
fering and contemptuous, calamity will come down on 
him at once. But he may help the sovereign to rule 
the state by carrying out the precepts of filial piety. 
If my mother thinks I should decline it, the danger 
may be avoided.” His mother said, ‘‘No. The 
office of censor makes it your duty to speak to the 
Son of Heaven on his faults. Your father all his life 
desired this office without obtaining it. You are so 
fortunate as to be elevated to this post, and you 
ought to be willing to sacrifice your life in gratitude 
to the state. If you should be exiled to whatever 
region, distant or near, I shall certainly go with you 
and share your banishment.” Lieou au She received 
his mother’s commands. With unmoved countenance 
he took his place at court. He reproved boldly 
whatever he saw wrong in the emperor’s conduct, 
and became known as “ the tiger of the palace.” 





* There are about eighty censors. They have the right of addressing 
the emperor on any matter that has gone wrong. The city and country 
administration is parcelled out among them as inspectors, whose duty it 
is to report all faults that they tind. 
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The last anecdote I shall give is interesting as an 
instance of a high moral ideal. The mother of Tien 
tsé, an officer of antiquity, is the heroine. Tien tsé 
was minister in the kingdom of Tsé. He received 
2,000 ounces of silver in presents from inferior 
officers. This he gave to his mother. His mother 
remarked, ‘‘ My son, if you were minister for three 
years in the Tsé kingdom, the annual sum granted 
you would not amount to somuch. Where did you 
get so much money?” He replied, ‘‘I received it 
trom subordinate officers.’”” His mother, in answer, 
said, ‘‘The true scholar, as I have been informed, 
acts virtuously and purely, nor will consent to 
acquire anything by crooked practices; no dis- 
honourable thought springs up in his breast, no 
money unfairly gained enters his door. His actions 
correspond to his professions. His inner feelings 
are truly represented by his outward deportment. 
The prince of our country has bestowed on you 
high office, and with it valuable emolument. By 
acting in this manner you grievously fail in 
faithfulness and loyalty. Unjust gains shall not be 
my gains. An unfaithful son shall not be my son. 
Leave me.” ‘Tien tsé blushed, left the house, 
and returned the money. He then went into 
the king and told him his crime, asking to be imme- 
diately put to death. The king, hearing the story, 
gave a very liberal present to the mother, and 
pardoned the crime of the son. 

‘“‘The Book of Odes” records the example of an 
officer so honourable that unless he had done effective 
service he would receive no official salary. How 
much rather should the true-hearted public servant 
refuse money in the form of presents from interested 
persons? Most women like money, and seldom ask 
where it comesfrom. If, however, they were pure- 
hearted and opposed to covetousness, their husbands 
and sons, however greedy of gain they may be, will 
find no place in the house to store it in. 

The Fourth Book in the collection is the production 
of an empress. She was the wife of Yung te sho. In 
her preface she states that her parents first instructed 
her in the classics and in female duties. When on 
being chosen, through the effect of the virtues of 
her ancestors (so she represents it) to enter the 
palace, she came under the instruction of the dowager- 
empress, who exerted herself to train in their duties 
‘ all her daughters-in-law. The plans of her mother- 
in-law, she says, embraced the education of all the 
young ladies in the palace. She wrote this book 
to carry out these plans, and to preserve from obli- 
vion these instructions. The mother-in-law here 
referred to is the wife of the first emperor of the 
Ming dynasty, and the preface is dated a.p. 1403. 
It is the largest of all the four books, and contains 
twenty chapters of exhortations to good behaviour. 

By the composition of this book, this learned 
empress gave an impulse to female education. It 
was reprinted and sent out to the world nearly two 
centuries later by the Emperor Shen-tsung, who at 
the same time wrote a preface to the collection, and 
says that he desired it to be used everywhere by all 
the people for the extension of moral training among 
the girls of the whole country. This was in 1580. 
This led to the preparation of other works, such as 
‘ Kwei fan,” ‘‘The Young Lady’s Model.” This was 
compiled by Lu kwun, an author who illustrated 
his work with drawings, and has collected all the 
most striking anecdotes of Chinese women. 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN CHINA. 


Ascham was teaching Queen Elizabeth Greek and 
Latin there was also an excitement in China in regard 
to teaching girls to read the ancient books. As ~ 
Elizabeth and Lady Jane Grey were, according to 
Ascham’s relation, both skilled in Greek, so in China 
at a time not far distant, an empress proceeded so far 
in her studies as to be able to publish a book, which 
has kept its place till the present time, on the duties 
and occupations of women. 

In the girls’ schools attached to the missions it js 
customary for the pupils to read the Four Books as 
forming the basis of Chinese education, and besides 
this to study other classical works. 





INTEMPERANCE: AN ETHICAL POEM.* 


‘- from Anacreon to Moore, from Horace 
to Burns, have done so much injury by their 
ill-bestowed praise of Bacchus and John Barleycorn, 
that the Muse of Temperance is bound, as far as in 
her lies, to repair the evils their laudatory verses 
have done to humanity.” Impelled by the motive 
thus happily stated in his preface, and mourning, 
both as a patriot and a religious teacher, the woes 
of which drink is the direful spring in his native land, 
a Roman Catholic priest has written an ethical poem 
under the title of Intemperance. While legislators, 
journalists, lecturers, and preachers are trying to 
stay this evil, the writer thinks there is room also 
for ‘“‘an auxiliary poet,”’ on the principle that “a 
verse may reach him who a sermon flies.” It isa 
laudable and honourable ambition, and we wish 
all success to the author’s moral and patriotic effort. 
Recommendatory notices from Cardinals Cullen and 
Manning are prefixed, and the aged Archbishop of 
Tuam, Dr. Mc’ Hale, gives a flattering encomium, by 
which the writer has been encouraged to issue a 
cheap edition for wider circulation. As this is a subject 
on which no theological differences can cause discord, 
we have much pleasure in adding our recommenda- 
tion of this humble essay to the notice of all friends 
of Temperance. ‘Two or three brief extracts will 
suffice to show the tone and style of the poem, which 
thus opens :— 


When patriots labour with untiring zeal 

To raise their country, and her wounds to heal, 
To rend the chains that tyrants round her cast, 
To glad her heart with freedom’s sweet repast ; 
To urge her on to glory’s distant goal, 

And fire with ardour her long fettered soul ; 
Shall not the Muse, though artless be her lay, 

A task sublime in simple verse essay ? 

And humbly strive to lighten human woes, 

And dare in verse what others do in prose ; 

And strive by earnest and persuasive speech 

To heal those wounds no human laws can reach ? 
To spread before the youthful reader’s eyes 
Dark scenes and pictures that must make him wise, 
And make him shun the danger and beware, 
And fly in time the devil’s greatest snare ; 

And, as a friend, to take his hand, and show 
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The darkest, deepest fount of human woe, 
That sends its poison through a thousand rills, 
And fills the earth with sin and social ills ? 


——————— 








Thus it appears that about the time when Roger 


* By J. K. C. (James Duffy and Sons.) Second Edition. 
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INTEMPERANCE : 


It seems that the author recéived his first impres- 
sions on the subject during the movement set on foot 


*by Father Mathew, the Irish ‘‘ Apostle of Tempe- 
rance.” Though there is still much drunkenness | 


in Ireland, as in other parts of the United Kingdom, 
matters have not gone back since that time. The 
wild revelry that was universal in the early part of 
this century in every class of the community is a 
thing of the past. The Sunday Closing Bill, gained 
by the efforts of Irishmen of all classes and creeds, 
will be a wonderful step in social progress. But 
our author has most faith in the spread of education, 
and in the moral influence exerted through the press 
and the pulpit :— 
Laws may on Sabbath-days the traffic stop, 

But civil laws will hardly cure the ‘‘ drop ;” 

Nor “ Women’s war on drink” with psalms and songs, 

Do more than can the rattling of a tongs ; 

*Tis God alone can set the captive free, 

And heal the drunkard’s awful leprosy, 

And give us preachers with the zeal of Paul, 

The land from drunkenness to disenthral, 

And priests like Father Mathew to expel, 

From men possessed, a vice begot of hell.— 


Revered apostle, shall my humble lays 
Forget to bless thee and to sing thy praise ? 
One humble bard thy memory fond reveres, 
Who kept thy pledge for six-and-thirty years, 
And finds it still a source of health and joy, 
And blesses thee who blessed him when a boy. 


An author with this spirit will not be chagrined if 
more praise is given to the teaching than to the 
poetry of his essay. Not that we have any sympathy 
with those who dislike all didactic verse, and are 
dunces enough to say that even ‘‘ Pope was no poet.” 
The late Earl of Carlisle, in a memorable lecture on 
Pope and his poetry, settled that for all people of 
sense. Lord Byron—no mean judge—said, ‘‘ In my 
mind, ethical is the highest of all poetry, because it 
does that in verse which the: greatest men have 
wished to accomplish in prose.’’ But Intemperance 
is not a theme on which imagination can have much 
scope, while details of description must needs be some- 
whatrepulsive. This is the case with the poem before 
us, which may not commend itself to critics, yet may 
exert more influence upon humble readers than 
poetry of another order might have. Some of the 
sketches from life have a stern realism about them 
that reminds us of the poetry of Crabbe. The pictures 
of drunkenness in low life, with the consequences of 
poverty, disease, and crime, are as graphic in their 
way as George Cruikshank’s scenes in ‘‘ The Bottle.” 
From all grades of society, and from town and 
country, instances are taken to illustrate the terrible 
effects of drunkenness :-— 


It ruins health, and brings on fell disease, 

It shortens life, and kills by slow degrees ; 

It wastes man’s wealth and swells his bloated frame, 
And brings him fast to poverty and shame ; 

It sends poor children forth to starve and die, 

Or else to worse—to crime and infamy ; 

Till justice drags them from their vile abode, 

To fill our jails, our convict ships to load, 

Or make the gallows ‘neath their footsteps bend, 
And show us how the drunkard’s children end! 


We 


give one of the less painful cases in better 
rank 


8 of life, though sad enough in its end :— 





AN ETHICAL POEM. 








A country squire, I’ve known, by fortune blest, 
His farms were rich, his flocks were of the best, 
His smiling crops were pleasant sights to see, 

His health was good, his mind from trouble free ; 
His wife accomplished, virtuous, good, and wise, 
Made his fond home an earthly Paradise. 

Three children had he, one an only son, 

A lovely boy, and fond of boyish fun ; 

These, unto whom he was to leave his wealth, 

Grew up like flowers in bright and blooming health. 
In proper time he sent his son to school, 

Whom from his youth he taught to live by rule, 
That when grown up he’d always shun excess, 

And be a man whom all would praise and bless. 
Although at times he seemed a little wild, 

He was, withal, a most good-natured child. 

At college well he bore the gentle yoke, 

And learned no luxury except to smoke— 

To youthful study it was deemed no bar, 

To puff a pipe, or smoke a good cigar ; 

Though some there are, and wise men too, who think 
That early smoking often leads to drink. 

From school returned, he brilliant promise gave, 
His mind well stored, his nature kind and brave ; 
He quite excelled in hunting and the chase ; 

The highest fence he was the first to face ; 

He feared no wall o’er all the hunting grounds, 
And none than he kept nearer to the hounds. 

The sportsmen cheered him for his manly art, 

And all the country had his feats by heart. 

But soon a change came over him, alas ! 

Effected by the brandy-flask and glass ; 

And, oh! the child that once looked bright and fair, 
With rosy cheeks and curls of golden hair, 

Is now, ere thirty summers o’er him past, 

A hopeless wreck, to death advancing fast ! 

He drinks, and drinks, and grows more thirsty still ; 
For he no Jonger seems to have a will 

Which he for good one moment can control, 

Till sudden death to judgment sends his soul ! 

His parents follow soon—heart-broken pair— 
Whose rich estate now owns another heir. 


The concluding part of the poem deals with the 
religious aspect of the question, and the appeals are 
such as may be expected from the author’s creed and 
position. His belief makes him very plain-spoken, 
and if we do not assent to all his statements, we do 
not the less admire his zeal and earnestness. 





Marictics. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY ON THE Future oF IsRAEL.—The 
following letter, from the late Rev. Charles Kingsley, to Adolph 
Saphir [then a student in Edinburgh], has an especial in- 
terest in its relation to the Jews. ‘‘Eversley, Nov. 1st, 1852. If 
I am surprised at your writing to me, it is the surprise of delight 
at finding that my writings have been of use to any man, and 
above all toa Jew. For your nation I have a very deep love, 
first, because so many intimate friends of mine are Jews, and 
next because I believe that you are still ‘the Nation,’ and 
that you have a glorious, and, as I thimk, a culminating part to 
play in the history of the race. Moreover, I owe all I have 
ever said or thought about Christianity as the idea which is to 
redeem and leaven all human life, to the study of the Old 
Testament, without which the New is to me unintelligible ; 
and I cannot love the Hebrew books without loving the men 
who wrote them. . . . I love your David, and Jeremiah, 
and Isaiah, as men of like passions with myself—men who 
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struggled, and doubted, and suffered, that I might learn from 
them ; and loving them, how can [ but love theirvhildren, and 
yearn over them with unspeakable pity ? You seem to be about 
to become a Christian minister. In that capacity, your double 
education, both as a German and as a Hebrew, should enable 
you to do for us what we sadly need having done, almost as 
much as those Jews among whom your brother so heroically 
laboured. I mean to teach us the real meaning of the Old 
Testament, and its absolute unity with the New. For this we 
want not mere ‘ Hebrew scholars,’ but Hebrew spirits—Hebrew 
men ; and this must be done, and done soon, if we are to retain 
our Old Testament, and therefore our New. For if we once 
lose our faith in the Old Testament, our faith in the New will 
soon dwindle to the impersonal spiritualism of Frank Newman, 
and the German philosophasters. Now the founder of German 
unbelief in the Old Testament was a Jew. Benedict Spinoza 
wrote a little book which convulsed the spiritual world, and 
will go on convulsing it for centuries unless a Jew undoes what 
a Jew has done. Spinoza beat down the whole method of 
rabbinical interpretation ; but he had nothing to put in its place, 
It is my belief that the Christian Jew is the man who can give us 
the key to both—who can interpret the New and the Old Testa- 
ments both, because he alone can flace himself in the position 
of the men who wrote them, as far as national sympathies, 
sorrows, and hopes are concerned—not to mention the amount 
of merely antiquarian light which he can throw on dark pas- 
sages for us if he chooses to read as a Jew, and not as a Rab- 
binist. I would, therefore, entreat you, and every other 
converted Jew, not to sink your nationality because you have 
become a member of the Universal Church, but to believe with 
the old converts of Jerusalem, that you are a true Jew because 
you are a Christian ; that as a Jew you have your special office 
in the perfecting of the faith and practice of the Church, which 
no Englishman or other Gentile can perform for you : neither to 
Germanise or Scotticise, but try to see all heaven and earth with 
the eyes of Abraham, David, and St. Paul.” 


PHILOsOPHICcAT, CONSOLATIONS.-—Philosophy may be an ex- 
cellent horse in the stable, but is generally an arrant jade upon 
the road. —Oliver Goldsmith. 


A Storm Cioup.—‘‘C. M. J.” writes from Clifton :—* It 
may interest some of your readers to know that the snowstorm 
of the 24th of March struck the Worcester end of the Malvern 
Hills from the north-west at 1 p.m., as the Priory church clock 
struck. It took three-quarters of an hour to clear this end of 
the range. It travelled in asouth-east direction, and arrived at 
the supposed position of the Eurydice, off the Isle of Wight, at 
430 p.m. Its appearance was that of a ‘ white wall’ bulging 
forward. There was no haze between my position and the 
advancing white wall, the distance of which I judged to be two 
and a half or three miles. With me it was sunshine ; I had not 
got a hundred yards on my way down the hill when the storm 
overtook me. It travelled at a rate of thirty-five miles an hour, 
say about half a mile a minute. Assuming the distance to 
Dunnose, as the crow flies, to be 115 miles, the rate the storm 
travelled would be 32°7 miles an hour. The time the rear edge 
took to clear Malvern was three-quarters of an hour ; this would 
give a length of cloud 24°5 miles. Any one standing near an ex- 
press train going at forty miles an hour knows the current which 
is produced, and, therefore, cannot be surprised at the enormous 
pressure a compact mass of cloud twenty-four and a half miles 
fong will exert on the places over which it passes at a rate of 
more than thirty milesan hour. As the mass of cloud was moving 
from N.W. to 8.E. its length has been spoken of; what its 
breadth may have been must remain unknown.” 


A BaKer’s Tax.—On remonstrating with my baker on the 
extreme lightness (in weight) of his cottage loaves—one I had 
that morning weighing only twelve ounces—he informed me 
that it was the custom of the trade to make ‘‘ cottage,” ‘‘ pan,” 
and other crusty loaves, of short weight, and he satisfactorily 
demonstrated his loyalty to the custom by weighing in his 
shop in my presence fifteen or sixteen cottage loaves, each one 
of which proved to be, on an average, one and a half ounces 
short of two pounds. On inquiry, I find that my baker’s state- 
ment of the custom of the trade is but too true, and I venture 
to say that it will be found that a lightness of one and a half 
ounces in the ordinary cottage loaf is under the average in many 
cases. Strange to say, it appears to be the public impression 
that such a custom, which is nothing less than an arbitrary tax 
on the consumer, is legal. Such, however, is not the case, and 
you, sir, will be doing a public service in drawing public 
attention to the fact that the ordinary cottage, like the ordinary 
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household loaf, must be sold by weight, and that for every cot- 
tage or other ordinary crusty loaf which the baker delivers at 
his customer’s door, and which proves to be under weight, he is 
liable to pay a fine of 40s. Bakers are pleased to call such 
loaves ‘‘French or fancy bread,” but the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, in the case of ‘‘ The Aérated Bread Company v. Glegg” 
(“‘L. R.” 8, Queen’s Bench cases, 355), decided that ordinary 
bread, baked separately so as to be crusty all over, was not 
‘*French or fancy bread,” within the meaning of 6 and 7 
Will. rv, cap. 37, sec. 4.—JoHN F. Pornam, Lincoln’s Inn.— 
Times.—Another correspondent says it is not necessary to 
undertake a prosecution, but it is advisable to give information 
to the local ‘‘ inspector of weights and measures.” 


Licut BeHIND THE CLoup.—<Amidst the sad sorrow caused 
by the loss of so many brave fellows in H.M.s. Eurydice, inci- 
dents came to light such as the following, communicated by 
Mr. Eardley, Vicar of Streatham, to the ‘‘ Times” :—* A poor 
widow in this village, who lost her husband in the prime of life 
several years ago, now mourns the loss of her eldest son. A 
few months ago I saw the fine, open-faced stalwart boy of nine- 
teen in his mother’s house, her pride and hope, to whom he 
could say, ‘ Mother, rough as we are, we never ‘‘ turn in” with. 
out giving ourselves into the hands of God.’ Of splendid make 
and countenance, and in stature bidding fair to equal his 
almost Herculean father, he was a boy from our village Band 
of Hope—a staunch abstainer, of faultless character and 
manners. He had written to his mother stating the time of 
the ship’s arrival, when he should have a month’s furlough, and 
that he was bringing her a canary. Many another mother’s 
darling has perished with him, and in the spirit of the closing 
words in your leader on the subject I hope you may insert these 
words. They will meet the eye of desolate relatives and afford 
some testimony of the tender and admiring sympathy of English 
people with those whose sons have thus tragically ‘ died at their 
posts, serving their country as truly as if they had been actually 
fighting in her cause.’ ” 


DRUNKENNESS IN THE ARMy.—Drunkenness is punished by 
fines varying from 2s. 6d. to £1, according to the frequency of 
the offence, and the money is employed in granting annuities to 
well-conducted soldiers on their discharge. The amount thus 
received from the Ist of April, 1869, to the 31st of March, 
1876, amounted to no less than £123,343 ; and to this has to be 
added the sum of £3,550 received from the Militia while em- 
bodied for training. In other words, an average of £17,600 a 
year has been paid into the Exchequer on account of excessive 
drinking in the army for the last seven years. Although the 
greater portion of this sum is accumulated in the United Kingdom, 
the Cape and China are stated to be the stations in which the 
greatest amount of drunkenness exists. Referring to the sub- 
ject, the ‘‘ Lancet” says :—‘‘ We ourselves are inclined to place 
encouragement of tectotal principles by the officers as the most 
powerful means which could be applied to the cure of the 
disease.” 


Tue Dutcu “ Ampacut” Scuoots.—The Dutch technical 
schools (as at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Groningen) afford a 
useful example of a moce of effectually training boys to indus- 
trial skill (apart from adults), so that on leaving the ‘‘ ambacht” 
schools they are able at once to earn a livelihood. Fourteen 
hours a week are devoted to reading, writing, mathematics, 
geography, chemistry, electricity, etc.; sixteen hours to manual 
occupation, at carpentering, smith’s work, turning, engineering, 
telegraphy, etc. ; and eighteen hours to drawing, designing, and 
sculpture. The lads thus trained are not mere helpless walking 
encyclopedias of dates and longitudes, but young, self-reliant, 
self-supporting men—equipped for victory (with God's fear and 
love) in the great battle of life. There are similar girls 
“‘ambacht ” schools to teach nursing, embroidery, the use of 
sewing-machines, ete. These Dutch schools are not gratuitous, 
which is another advantage. They are only aided, and by no 
means wholly supported, % donations. The poorest parents pay 


25s. perannum. The course lasts three years. 


Scnoot oF Practican Horticutture.—At Burgdorf, in 
Switzerland, where Pestalozzi began his educational labours at 
the opening of this century, a course of practical instruction 8 
now being given to women, on the cultivation of fruit and vege- 
tables. Above a hundred women and girls are said to have 
enrolled their names as pupils. Inthe great orchard districts of 


the Thurgan, Bern, and such places, this practical tuition may 
be useful; and in our own country practical lectures on 
horticulture and arboriculture, as well as ornamental gardening, 





would be popular. 
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